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statues which tradition assigned to the hand of Daeda- 
lus, he has a comment which might serve as a delightful 
characterisation of archaic Greek sculpture as a whole 46 : 
'Whatever works Daedalus executed are rather absurd 
to look at, but there is, nevertheless, in them something 
divine'. 
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REVIEWS 



The Greek Tradition: Essays in the Reconstruction 
of Ancient Thought. By J. A. K. Thomson. Lon- 
don: George Allen and Unwin Co., Ltd., New York: 
The Macmillan Co. (1915). Pp. xiii + 248. $1.50. 
Here is a collection of essays, on a variety of subjects, 
which will offer many fruitful suggestions to the 
American teacher. Not that the author, who is 
already known from his Studies in the Odyssey, 
exhibits any startling originality, or has any revolu- 
tionary theory to defend; but all the chapters of the 
book seize the reader by a certain clearness of vision 
and a humane spirit in dealing with the Greek and the 
Latin authors he has read, and are written with a fine 
taste and with bits of sentiment and genuine feeling, 
particularly in the paraphrase of the story of Demeter 
and Persephone, which characterize the best English 
interpretations of the Classics to-day. 

The opening chapter, On an Old, Map, is a delightful 
and instructive series of remarks suggested by the 
Orbis Terrarum ad Mentem Herodoti, dealing with 
the earliest use of a ircploSos 717s by Herodotus and his 
predecessors, and leading to interesting speculations, 
confessedly based on Victor Berard, concerning the 
voyages of the Phoenicians, the thalassocracy of Minos 
before them, the trade routes of the Mediterranean, 
Delphi and the Hyperboreans, and the method of 
Herodotus in general. Mr. Thompson's conclusion 
that Herodotus, in his conception of geography, is 
"agnostic and critical", and the insistence on the ironical 
element in his work, present a refreshing contrast to the 
attitude of mind which dismisses the Father of History 
as hopelessly credulous and gullible. 

The thoughtful study of Thucydides, in the second 
chapter, protests against the over-worked modern 
attempt to find an economic factor at work in every 
historical phenomenon. While many will feel that the 
statement, "No aspect of the genius of Athens was 
unfelt by Thucydides", is something of an exaggeration 
(Mahaffy should be read again as a corrective), the 
author is right in denying that Thucydides is cold and 
unemotional. He says, 

My whole assent goes with those whose interpretation 
of Thucydides' mind begins with the conviction that 
he shared to the full the passion of love and service to 
Athens, and that his book is the record of a shattered 
dream. 

The chapter on Greek country life has much that 
appeals to the present day. After a vivid picture of 



the Greek landscape and mode of life in the country > 
the author illustrates again with many examples the 
intimacy of the Greeks with nature. Modern city life, 
for all the study of the sciences that our children are 
supposed to pursue in the Schools, produces a vast 
ignorance about the common phenomena of nature; 
and it is my belief that there is no better way to correct 
this ignorance than by studying the Classics. Greek 
literature, for example, makes no mistakes about the 
phases of the moon. It offers no such curiosity of 
ignorance as Jane Eyre does when she looks out of the 
window at dawn to see the crescent moon rising in the 
east. The cry Back to the country might well be 
reenforced by Back to the Greek. 

Other stimulating chapters deal with Alcestis and 
her hero, Mother and Daughter (the Demeter myth), 
Greek Simplicity, Lucretius, Some Thoughts on 
Translation — every teacher should read this — and the 
Springs of Poetry. There is a brief Introduction, by 
Gilbert Murray. 
Harvard University. C. B. GULICK. 



Aristophanes: Clouds. Edited with Introduction and 
Notes by Lewis Learning Forman. New York: 
The American Book Company (1915). Pp. 352. 
$1.50. 

This edition of the Clouds contains an Introduction, 
(77 pages), the Greek text and commentary (140 pages), 
and an Appendix (120 pages). The Introduction, 
which deals with Aristophanes, the poet and the man, 
with contemporary Athens and its intellectual move- 
ments, and with comedy, is concluded with a discussion 
of the rhythms of the Clouds. The commentary 
deals directly with the understanding of the text and 
is not overweighted with illustrative matter. The 
Appendix consists of a second set of notes containing 
a wealth of material in confirmation or illustration 
of briefer statements in the Introduction and the 
commentary. 

The editor remarks in the Preface that the first 
thing for the student is to read the play as a play, 
undistracted by collateral information. The text 
and the accompanying commentary are, then, the 
heart of the book. There is on each page a reasonable 
amount of text and a due amount of comment. The 
comment has quality, too. Aside from being 
competent in all points of scholarship, it does justice 
to Aristophanes by its vivacity. I refer not merely to 
the apt way in which grammatical or antiquarian 
knowledge is stated, but to a very unusual degree of 
skill and resourcefulness in dealing with puns, parodies, 
diminutives, and ail the array of verbal surprises 
characteristic of Old Comedy. Dr. Forman gets fun 
even out of the proper names, and makes his mother 
tongue bend and turn with something of the skill of 
Aristophanes. The contribution of a large number of 
neat verbal turns is a decided merit of this edition 
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of the Clouds. The diction of comedy as compared 
with that of tragedy is sedulously observed, and 
the vocabulary of conversation is distinguished from 
that of poetry. The novice will find in the notes 
many suggestions which, if followed, will lead to the 
formation of a judgment on style. Scattered through 
the notes are stage directions which invite the student 
to visualize the scene and to think of the play as it was 
acted. 

In the Remarks on Rhythm which form the conclud- 
ing part of the Introduction there is contained a com- 
plete discussion of the subject of rhythm so far as 
concerns this play. The musical notation is used 
rather than the familiar long and short signs, and the 
different emotional levels of the various rhythms are 
distinguished: "declaimed verse", "chanted verse", 
and "song". Dr. Forman is not a believer in the 
New Metric (see The Classical Weekly 9.141), and 
gives his reasons very forcibly. That which seems 
to me especially commendable is the editor's purposeful 
interest in "the art of reading or declaiming the Greek 
drama rhythmically", and his evident conviction that 
Aristophanes does not yield his secrets to an eye- 
minded generation. His notes on the IjSos of the 
iambic tetrameter, on the Eupolidean verse and the 
reason why it needs no "choker", on the "sad 
anapaests", and on the mock-tragic use of the dochmius, 
give a needed emphasis to the doctrine that Aristoph- 
anes is not fully interpreted until he is heard as well as 
read. 

The Appendix, containing the second set of notes, 
covers a wide range of subjects: references to the best 
modern works, records of ancient sources on this or 
that important point, brief grammatical investigations, 
studies in the proprieties of words, digests of Aristoph- 
anic usage in vocabulary and syntax. The Appendix 
might be called the workshop. After looking through 
it one returns with increased confidence to the Intro- 
duction, where the well matured views of the author 
are set forth compactly and lucidly. The notes on 
the introduction are especially valuable, giving as they 
do a survey of recent literature concerning Greek 
Religion and The Enlightenment. This part of the 
work, though called an Appendix, receives its appraisal 
in the Preface, where Dr. Forman says : 

The present edition will have served its best purpose, 
if it thus introduces the student to these indispensable 
works of large horizons. 

Aside from one theory advanced in brief form in the 
note to verse 791, a theory about the structure of the 
Greek drama, which is not convincing, I have no 
exception to take to the details of Dr. Forman's work, 
and have only praise for the thorough and vital book 
which he has given to the public. It is neither dull 
nor perfunctory. While it is an admirable text-book 
it is something more; it is an addition to the scholar's 
library. 
Hamilton College. Edward FlTCH. 



'FRIGHTFULNESS' IN ANCIENT GREECE 

In his interesting paper, An Ancient Case of 'Fright- 
fulness' (The Classical Weekly 10.49-51), Professor 
Bassett discusses the Antigone of Sophocles and The 
Suppliant Women of Euripides. In these plays are 
contrasted the claims of humanity and piety and the 
aspirations of freedom and democracy on the one hand 
with the ruthless pronouncements of the State, mon- 
archy, and absolutism on the other. The main issue 
involved results from a tyrannical edict, which is 
revolting to Greek feeling, to the effect that certain 
dead shall not receive honorable sepulture. 

Another decidedly analogous case in Greek tragedy 
is furnished by a well-known incident in the Ajax of 
Sophocles. Menelaus and Agamemnon, representing 
authority, forbid honorable burial to the corpse of the 
self-slain enemy Ajax. Thus we find Menelaus 
(1062 ff.) ordaining: 

Wherefore there is no man so powerful that he shall 
entomb the corpse of Ajax; no, he shall be cast forth 
somewhere on the yellow sand, and become food for 
the birds by the sea. . . . 'Tis the sign of an 
unworthy nature when a subject deigns not to obey 
those who are set over him 1 . 

Stronger language follows, which frankly reveals an 
attitude of mind truly Spartan: 

Never can the laws have prosperous course in a city 
where dread hath no place; nor can a camp be ruled 
discreetly any more, if it lack the guarding force of 
fear 2 and reverence. 

When Teucer remonstrates at the fell purpose of 
Menelaus, asserting (1129) that a failure to bury the 
body of his brother is equivalent to dishonoring the 
gods, Menelaus, like Creon-in the Antigone, attempts 
to justify his action on the ground that Ajax was 
really a murderous public enemy and in such a case 
reprisal is justifiable. 

Odysseus, however, who, for once, plays a magnanim- 
ous r61e (different from his chicanery in the Philoctetes : 
or shall we say that victors can aiford to be magnanim- 
ous? the armor of Achilles had been awarded to him) 
strongly protests (1332 ff.), addressing Agamemnon 
thus: 

For the love of the gods, take not the heart to cast 
forth this man unburied so ruthlessly and in no wise let 
violence prevail with thee to hate so utterly that thou 
shouldst trample justice underfoot. 'Tis not he, 'tis 
the law of heaven thou wouldst hurt < compare Antigone 
1070, 456>. 

And so, Agememnon, the mighty War-lord, although 
he believes firmly in the divine right of kings and the 
insignificance of inferiors, foreshadows his eventual 
change of heart, with the statement: 'Tis not easy 
for a king to observe piety'. And thereupon he 
grudgingly acknowledges that the obligation on his 



] I use Jebb'b translation here and below. 

! Jebb quotes Plutarch, Cleomenes g, on the place of fear in 
Spartan government: 'they give honor to fear .... for they 
believe that the commonwealth is held together by fear more than 
by any other one thing'. 



